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Catholics, Jews), and the European diplomatic corps, with a sol-
emn ceremonial, a salute of 101 guns, a prayer, and an astrologer
to watch the propitious moment for the reading. The hatti-shcrif
was a sort of constitutional charter, given by the Sultan to his
subjects, to all his subjects without religious distinction. The
Sultan commended old customs, declared that trouble had come
from abandoning them, and so proclaimed new institutions.
This contradiction was inherent in the situation of a reformer
among a people atttached to religious tradition. These national
institutions were to guarantee to subjects of every religion se-
curity of life, honour, and fortune. The Sultan promised to
abolish tax-farming, confiscation, and monopolies.

Recognising in the raias the same private rights that the Mus-
sulmans enjoyed was a revolution. The hatti-shcnf confined
itself, however, to promises. Reschid laboured to introduce its
measures into practice. A number of European institutions had
already been adopted, lighthouses on the Bosporus, a hospital,
and a quarantine; a ministerial council had been established to
make the central government more regular. Resdhid tried to
reform the financial system. By means of commercial treaties
he got the European governments to renounce the maximum
tariff which had formerly been stipulated, and in return he abol-
ished the complicated system of variable rates of internal trans-
portation, replacing it with a single tariff of 9 per cent, on foreign
merchandise. This facilitated trade with Europe. Within the
Empire he abolished tax-farming, and ordered that the poll tax
should be apportioned and levied by districts and paid over to
receivers.

These reforms irritated the Mussulmans, who favoured the old
regime, the " Old Turk " party, who sought to turn the Sultan
against his ministry. Abdul-Medjid wavered between the Old
Turks and the reformers. This contest was complicated by a
struggle for influence between the two rival European powers,
England and Russia, which had each its special party in the
Sultan's court. Reschid supported England, Riza supported
Russia. Several times Reschid was dismissed, then recalled.
Riza also attempted a number of reforms. While Reschid and
Riza were contending, the officials, left to their own devices, re-
stored the old system of tax-farming and collection by military
governors.

Reschid had regard for the good opinion of Europe, especially
of England. " I agree," he said in 1846, " that our government